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Quellen und Untersuchungen zur lateinischen Philologie des Mit- 
telalters. Herausgegeben von Ludwig Tbaube. Band I, 
Heftl: Sedulius Scottus. Von S. Hellmann. Munchen: 
Beck, 1906. Pp. xvH-203. M. 8.50. 

It is a pleasure to greet the appearance of the initial number in 
Traube's Quellen und Untersuchungen, a publication which will give at 
least partial expression to its founder's great plans for mediaeval Latin 
philology, by including editions or investigations of large scope either 
suggested directly by him or developed under his supervision. Such 
articles, to quote from Traube's preface, are to be "durch Gleichheit der 
Schule oder voile Einigkeit liber die philologischen Wege und Ziele 
unter sich verbunden." That means, among other things, that these 
studies will have recourse, wherever possible, to that fusion of the sciences 
of history, paleography, and the transmission of texts which gives an 
indispensable clue to the investigator of the early Middle Ages, as Traube 
himself has so brilliantly and convincingly set forth in many publica- 
tions. It means also that the contributors — I am sure I voice the feeling 
of them all — are at one in their devotion to Traube, to his enlivening 
genius, his humane sympathies, his universal learning, without the aid 
of which much of their work would be impossible. The new undertak- 
ing, under such guidance, bids fair to be as important for mediaeval 
Latin philology as the Texte und Untersuchungen of Gebhardt and 
Harnack are for Greek patristic literature. 

The first article in the opening volume is by S. Hellmann, and con- 
sists of three important studies of the works of Sedulius Scottus. The 
first of these presents a new text of the Liber de rectoribus Christianis, 
last edited, and imperfectly, by Angelo Mai in his Spicilegium Roma- 
num, 1842, but now revised, and for the first time based on all the MSS 
at our disposal. An interesting preface attempts a classification of the 
MSS, sets forth the important characteristics of the work, and treats 
briefly of its literary origins and influences. This early "mii^or of 
princes," which was written probably between 855 and 859, is virtually 
a TrpoTpiTTTiKoi £« ivaiptvav, and, though it calls the king God's vioar, 
has decidedly more of the flavor of church than of state. The work sug- 
gests the De regimine principum of Aegidius Colonna, and other similar 
treatises of the fourteenth century, but Hellmann denies any connection 
between them, pointing out that the title, formerly given to Sedulius' 
work — De regimine principum — is unauthentic. It is clear, however, 
that Walter Burley read Sedulius (see p. 35. 1) and Hellmann has to 
explain a striking similarity in plan between Sedulius, Aegidius, and 
Wiclif by the assumption of an unknown soiurce from which they inde- 
pendently drew. There are no ancient precursors of the Liber de recto- 
ribus Christianis patterned on exactly the same design; the work offers 
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both resemblances and contrasts to the panegyric literature, to the mo- 
nastic rules, and, we may add, to the De officiis ministrorum of St. 
Ambrose and its model, the Be officiis of Cicero. Did Sedulius know 
either of these works? He was certainly acquainted with Ambrose's 
Hexaemeron, and the monastery of Liittich, which contained works of 
Cicero used by Sedulius, had a manuscript of the Be officiis, too (p. 93), 

Another literary model to which Sedulius owed much for form and 
plan, if little for contents, is the Consolatio philosophiae of Boethius. 
Besides the coincidence noted by Hellmann and Ebert on p. 24. 9, it is 
worth remark that the whole structure of the work, the admixture of 
prose and verse characteristic of one form of the ancient satura, seems 
directly inspired by Boethius — not, for instance, by the Be nuptiis 
philologiae of Martianus Capella — as a study of the metre shows. 
Boethius is surely the model for the strange metres used in poems vii. 
and viii, as these are virtually his inventions (see Peiper's edition, 
pp. 220, 225). There are three combinations of verses not found in 
Boethius (v, xi, xiii, xv, xvii), but the verses themselves are employed 
by him in other strophes. These apart, the only metres not found in 
the Consolatio are the Sapphic strophe and the trochaic septenarius, 
both, perhaps, inspired by the Christian hymn. Thus closely akin in 
general structure and in the versification of the poems, the works, as 
indeed we might expect from their totally different subjects, show only a 
few trifling coincidences in detail. Besides 24. 9, one might possibly 
add references to the Consolatio on 27. 27 (Peiper, pp. 26, 56 and 27, 28); 
45. 17 (p. 105. 5); 72. 5 (p. 89. 1). 

In the treatment of the text of the Be rectoribus Christianis an 
enlightened conservatism is conspicuous, honesta vinea (p. 37. 2) is cer- 
tainly to be retained; Virgil's honestum caput (of Bacchus, Georg. 2. 392) 
seems an apposite parallel, superborum .... caecitas (p. 49. 9) should 
yield to the reading of P, superba .... celsitas, which repeats the idea 
in malos humilians (p. 46. 20) — however the rest of the line should run. 
So, too, at p. 84. 18, dum Beus ex alto regem populumque triumphet, is 
an allusion to the crossing of the Bed Sea, described in the preceding 
prose (p. 81. 14), and needs only the correction of triumphet to triumphat 
— certainly not a complete metamorphosis into dum Beus exaltat regem 
populumque triumphis. 

The second section of Hellmann's article treats of the collection 
of excerpts contained in a manuscript at Cues (C 37), which, as 
Traube had already shown, was compiled by Sedulius. Hellmann con- 
tributes fresh proof of this fact, and shows in an interesting way the 
importance of the document for the understanding of the Be rectoribus 
Christianis and of Sedulius' ideals and methods in general. The pas- 
sages are culled from various sources, and attest the compiler's respect 
for both Christian and pagan authoritv; the work is tvpical of the atti- 
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tude of mediaeval humanism to classical culture from Charlemagne's 
days to Dante's. Sedulius is not so scholarly a humanist as Lupus of 
Ferri^res, but his interests are broad, his excerpts are seasoned with his 
own reflections, and are aptly introduced in his instructions to the Prince. 
His favorite authors, as shown both by his Collectaneum and the imita- 
tions in the De rectoribus Christianis, are, among the pagans, Cicero, 
Virgil, Valerius Maximus, Macrobius, Vegetius, Frontinus. He uses the 
Historia Augusta freely, as a kind of heathen Liber regum, supple- 
mented for Christian history by Orosius and Cassiodorus. The poetical 
preface to the De rectoribus Christianis contains a patent imitation of 
the beginning of Ovid's Art of Love, though the other coincidences with 
Ovid noted by Hellmann are possibly accidental. Virgil's influence, noted 
by Hellmann in a dozen passages, is evident likewise at p. 71. 15, where 
the description of the storm is imitated from Georg. 1. 322 flf. (cf. espe- 
cially vss. 23 f. with 330). 

Part of Sedulius' authors came to him, as we should expect, via the 
Irish tradition; part of them, as Hellmann skilfully shows, he acquired 
on the continent. A specimen of the first variety is the collection of 
moral sententiae known as the Proverbia Graecorum, but showing closer 
affinity with the Hisperica Famina than with anjrthing Greek. Other 
maxims are identical with parts of the Irish collection of canons published 
by Wasserschleben in 1874 and 1885; Hellmann makes a valuable con- 
tribution here, in tracing the canons back to an original collection of a 
general gnomic character, and by correcting the inadequate accounts of 
the history of the text of the canons given by both Wasserschleben and 
Bradshaw. At various points Hellmann's discussion raises the whole 
problem of the services rendered by Irish scholars in the transmission of 
classical and other texts; it is a pleasure to learn (p. 103) that this subject 
will be treated afresh by Traube in his forthcoming Palaeographische 
Forschungen. 

The third part of Hellmann's treatise is devoted to the commentary 
of Sedulius on the epistles of St. Paul and its relation to that of Pelagius 
in the fifth century. The latter commentary, which furnished abundant 
material to several writers of the ninth century, is extant merely in the 
borrowed fragments which their works contain, and which have often 
been modified in the interests of orthodoxy. The fascinating task of 
reconstructing the original treatise had already been attempted by 
Zimmer, and though Hellmann's researches attain no positive goal, he 
corrects Zimmer at important points, settles the genealogy of the extant 
commentaries in which the influence of Pelagius appears, and, in short, 
determines the lines along which subsequent investigation must proceed, 
in case new material comes to light. 

We have, then, in the opening number of Traube's new series, a three- 
fold study of Sedulius, as author, humanist, theologian, and a most 
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important contribution to the literary history of the ninth century. The 
book is attractively and even sumptuously printed; and the press-work 
has been carefully done. A very few minor errors may be noted: p. 35, 
Burleigh; p. 40, note on 1. 11, add Ovid; p. 95, Sedulis. 

E. K. Rand 
Harvard University 



The Campaign of Plataea. By Henky Buet Weight. Yale dis- 
sertation. New Haven: privately printed, 1904. Pp. 148. 

In this essay Dr. Wright has reopened the difficult question of the 
detailed movements of the battle of Plataea. Following Eduard Meyer's 
view of the strong Athenian, or, more exactly, "Periclean," bias of Herod- 
otus {Forschungen zur alien Geschichte), Wright has gathered appar- 
ently every shred of ancient evidence, both monumental and literary, 
upon the campaign, and has subjected each bit to careful scrutiny. As 
an example of exact and orderly analysis of historical evidence the thesis 
deserves high praise. 

The material is handled and presented in an unusually clear and 
definite manner. The writer first establishes the theory that Herodotus' 
account of the campaign took its final form during the opening years of 
the Peloponnesian War and conforms to the misrepresentations current in 
the Periclean circle at Athens in that time. These misrepresentations 
seriously reflect upon the ability of Pausanias, the Spartan commander, 
and the courage of the Spartan troops. Wright here adds a number of 
significant minor arguments to those advanced by Meyer. He then 
attempts to sift out the elements of the " Periclean redaction " and to 
determine their source. This leaves as a remainder what he terms the 
" pre-Periclean vulgate" report. This would represent that version of 
the campaign which was generally accepted in Greece in the thirty years 
succeeding the battle, while the influence of Cimon's pro-Spartan policy 
was still felt at Athens. 

Taking a new start from the vantage-ground thus gained, Wright 
discusses, in their chronological order, the pre-Periclean common report 
of the battle, followed by the Periclean revision. Chap, v attempts to 
show that Ephorus and the other fourth-century writers, excluding the 
orators, return to the earlier and truer version, and give due credit to 
Pausanias and the Spartans for the decisive victory at Plataea. This 
latter point has not been emphasized before, I believe, and seems entirely 
convincing. Thereafter in brief chapters Wright follows the course of 
the influence of the Herodotean version in the remaining biographers 
and historians of antiquity who touch upon the battle. 

The opinion that the credit of the victory at Plataea must be assigned 
to the generalship of Pausanias has been long since maintained by Del- 



